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XUMBEK 1 . 


A3, t'fl.3 Laad of Sottea. 

It was mt yet daylight wlion the editorial excur- 
sionists left CoUimhus, Ky., far Corintli, iliss. 
Travellers, like other people, gcner.dly obtain their 
knowitdge of the svorld hy the sense of sight or of 
hearing; but those of us who coull keep awake 
during this interval of darkness acquired our expe- 
rience "f western Kentucky altogether hy the sense 
of feeling. \Tliothcr it was the contrast with the 
slow inovi meat of the boat, or whatever the rea- 
son, certain it is that ave fiiriy seemed to flj' over 
the road; and, as soon as the relentless light looked 
in iip<m our dishevelled and dilapid.ited company, 
ave looke i oat in sleepy wonder at the mad rushing 
of the forest to the north. If wo did not look well 
■within, the swamps did not look well without ; and 
there wis consequently a double disillusion, this 
of Indiana editors, and that of Kentucky swamps, 
both of ■\vhoui seemed li^'ing pehuel away from 
each other. 

But soo.n the sun shone glorious through the 
eastern forests; wc “ti;tcd up” a little, and the 
couiitiy did the same; the swamps dropping be- 
hind as Father Jlississippi filed off to the right, 
until finally the snowy-cotton fields burst upon our 
sight, and Imliana and Kentucky wore well satis- 
fied with one another. Although, properly speak- 
ing, Kentucky is not in the laud of cotton, yet as 
soon as we saw the jolly king in these, his outposts, 
we could not refrain from tlic belief that we were 
indeed in his realm of the sunny south. 

The country on c:ich sidcofthe ilohilc and Ohio 
Kadroad may he said to improve coint-mtly from 
the time of leaving the river at Columbus until 
you reach Jc.eksou, Teiiucssee. Still there is much 
low land. These Kentucky and Tennessee forests 
look quite different from ours. Of course they 
were mucii greener, tlioiigh not so luucli so as one 
might suppo..-e, considering the difference of lati- 
tude. We found the coiitr.ist one of kind nithcr 
than of quality. Tlie gum trees, laurel oaks, and 
other trees an.l shrubs, so rare witli us, are quite 
abundant there ; while the cypress and some others, 
which we have not, could be seen frequently ; in 
fact -we h'ld seen the cypress, with its reddish, au- 
tumnal foliage, while we were yet .eaUing down the 
river. After leaving tills part of *• old Kentnckjq” 
■with her “ cypress swamps, where the ground is 
low and mucky,” we strike a fine cou.atr)', such .os 
one miglit expect to find in Indiana or ilichigan, 
only tint our climate won’t compare “worth a 
cent” ■with that of Tennessee. 

One would think tiiat such a soil, with such a 
climate, M-ould be tlie lubitation of tlie best devel- 
oped, happiest and most prosperous people in 
America. Pcrliaps it will some day. Tennessee 
seems to occupj'' the golden mean between the ex- 
treme soutli and the extreme nortli, and the census 
shows it to bo the healthiest State in the Union. 
Southerners come so f.ir north to spend the sum- 
mer, and northerners go so far south to spend the 
winter. We found even a slight permanent emi- 
gration there from the c.xtreme parts of Alabama, 
while tile emigration from tiio north is known to 
be considerable, so that the good time for Tennes- 
see is certainly coming. 


Jackson, at ihcjimction of the Sfississipdi Oen- 
tra! Ila'.hv.a^', is tiie centre of a vciy fine farming 
legion, and is itself the iiioA flouru-hiiig city 'we 
saw in west Tennessee. .How large the town is I 
cannot say for certain, though a resident, on two 
different occasions, assured members of our party 
that tlie population is three thousand, eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 

Throughout the soutli, so far as we saw, there 
appears to a general want of care in the culture of 
the l.ind. A few jioor stock, no manure, no clover, 
slullow plougiiing, little care of crops, such is the 
rule, though there are notable exceptions. With 
such farming our lands would become b irrcn, and 
our people starve. Fanning in the south is left to 
the uegm now, as it was “ lb the wa.” It may he 
presiuiic'.l tiiat the whites have not yet ie-arned, 
and that the negroes h:ive in part forgottoa. But 
if a northern man will take with him good cattle, 
hogs and sheep, and a supply of clover-seed, he 
may expect, in a few years, to niisc more than half 
a b.ilu of cotton to the acre; or, better still, he will 
raise com, fruit, «Sc., and let cotton slide. There 
lias been far too much cotton raised, for the good 
of the southern people. The excess of supply has 
brought down the price, and the great amount 
planted has impoverished the soil. The south is 
poorer to-day, for its cotton, than if it had been 
contented to raise half the qu.antitj'. 

At Corinth, Mi.ss., there seem to be some enter- 
prising men, wlio now understand this, and wlio 
are tri'ing to divert tiie attention of the people to 
1 the culture of other crops, and to the manufacture 
of what cotton they do raise. Let cotton he man- 
ufactured in the south, where it grows, and let the 
people give a part of their lands up to corn, clover, 
cattle, and especially to fruit, and the south will 
indeed become a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Tlie north tvill also be beiicfitted by this change, 
for we can buy our cotton goods much cheaper, 
from those who manuCicturc the cotton where it is 
raised, than from those who semi three tliousaml 
miles for llic raw iuateri.il, and then send it three 
thousand miles back to us. 

It is undeniable that even the fairest portions of 
the south, as for inshince the beautiful rolling 
plains of Korteeru Alabama, Imve a cheerless look 
when compared with our cozy northern liome- 
stc.ads. Tlicre are two eauses for this, a positive 
and a negative; first, the farms are too large, and 
the houses consequently too far apart for neighbor- 
ship ; and secondly, there is a s.ul absence of domes- 
tic animals and of orchanls. Ko wonder, then, 
that the southern people are so an.xioiis to have 
strangers come in and settle among tlicm. Those 
dreary plantations will then he divided into simdl 
farms, the land will be better cultivated, cattle aud 
sheep will he brought iu, orchards aud vinej'ards 
will he planted, and all the people will he the hap- 
pier for it The South should make wine and then 
we should not see in all her towns so many un- 
blushing “b.ir-room” signs: light, native ■wines 
should for.ui tlie daily beverage of a people blest 
with such a climate ; for the grape is the true tem- 
perance reformer. 

Corinth, which had but fifteen houses after the 
■w.ar, has grown to be quite a town, and is ambi- 


t'ons of becoming the Atlanta of northern Jlissis- 
sippi. Here we met ■with an nnexpected tavor 
from 3Ir. C. L. Anderson, Superintendent of the 
Sleuiphis and Ch.irlcston Eailroad. This favor 
■w.is no less than the use of a special train for two 
djiys, from Corinth to Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
the privilege of stopping when we would, and 
where we would. The Jlohile and Ohio Eailroad 
had brouglit us down in two special cars; Imthere 
was a speeiai train. These are both excellent roads, 
with fine cars, and will compare fiivonibly with 
any northern ro.ids, while thoir officers are genu- 
ine gentlemen. Indeed, I may say here once for 
all, the open-hearted hospitaiity of the southern 
people, their manly piditeness and regard for the 
feelings of others were to ns as the glory of King 
Solomon to liie Queen of Slieh.i, — the half had not 
been told. Tiiere is much in keeping up the tbnns 
of respect which we owe to one another; and the- 
“Sir,” “3Ir.” and “Madam,” so universal in the 
South, are the certain marks of urbanity in the, 
people. It muit he said, however, that their fond- 
ness for titles runs a little too far; every man of 
consequence being a “general,” a “colonel,” or at 
least a “major.’’ They seemed determined that 
every masculine of our party was to be a colonel 
at least, and they would have it that our ■wortiiy. 
leader must be of no lower grade than brigadier* 
general. 

Our rule from Corinth to Huntsville was the. 
luxury of the whole trip. Gentle reader, nature- 
bus provided no finer region for man tlian this of. 
northern Al-abama {uU u bulmff land) and soutbem.- 
Tennessee. There are fine springs at I-u-ka, Tus-; 
eumbia and Uunhvilie, all of which we tasted, as- 
in duty bound. That at Huntsville is one of the. 
finest in the world, supplying the whole city with, 
water, and having enough to spare to make a small 
river. Those at I-u-’sa are mi..cral, and the place, 
is nicely fitted up as a summer resort. Two miles, 
southwest of I-u-ka was fought the battle of whicU- 
the gallant Eosecrans said: “Price ordered me up. 
•and I-u-kcrcd him!" 

After passing Tuscumbia we stopp-:d in the. 
rai-Jst of a urge cotton plantation, and li'tce chil- . 
dren let out of school, ru-liei into the fields to 
gitlier specimens of the ■womlerful piant. The 
sUilits resemble overgrown buckwheat, aud ■were 
covered with ripe and green bails and flowers; for 
;ill the bjills (lioUf) do not come to maturity at the ■ 
same time. The land on which th'S excellent crop 
was raised, was as hc-aut'.ful and rich as our Eolling ; 
Prairie, and had been lately sold for twcuty-threa 
dollars an acre, and was considered deir at that , 
AFhy should farmers go out west, when such lands , 
and at such a price, are to be had at the south 
Our very accommodating train also stopped be- 
side a grove of persimmon trees, and agiLn we 
rushed. Tliose who tasted the soft ones, pro- . 
nounced them good; those who tasted the h.ird 
ones, rcfivsed to a.;swer, and for some re-oson drew . 
up their mouths into a strange and unnatural kind 
of pucker. From personal experience I w.j.iui say 
thac green persimmons are admirable pr.-servatives •- 
against hu.oger; they so tighten up the st.imaca 
that there is no room for, and conseqnentiy no need , 
of, food. 
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But my pen has already run along too for in re- 
filling to mind that delightful region. The sea- 
son seemed to us earlj^ September : nd not Novem- 
ber, as we jiassed through the oil a balmy land, 
which will ever come Iwck to our memory clothed 
in the glow of that delicious weather. H. 


The Irliddle Ages> 

A Lectcre Delivered Before the St. 

Edw.vrd’s Liter-uiy Association, 
SlARcn 15, 1809. 

BY M. B B. 

[continued.] 
rv. — ^literature. 

Turning now to the subject of literature, ive find 
that tlierc are two standards by wliicli we csin de- 
termine the literary character and energy of aiy 
age; namely, the number and calibre of its litc- 
r.ir^' men, and the number of bonks they produced. 
■\Te will, therefore, make a rapid review of llie 
principle writers of tiie Middle Ages, and then 
take a peep into their libraries. 

Thu successive inundaiions of the barbarous 
herds, wliich, in tlie fifth ce.dur 3 ’ compassed the 
downfall i.f the 'Western Empiie, iiroduccd, at the 
Rime time, a Bahel-like coi.fusion of language, by 
tha intr.'.duc tion ofa heterogi neoas mass of discord- 
ant di.iiects, which had well nigli proved fatal to 
literature, and most probably would have done so, 
had not those earnest and e..ergctic monks, 1 h tlie 
tilenee and obscurity of tlieir monasteries, clung to 
those remnants of past genius wlticli liad escaped 
the destructive litind of barbarism, and kept up, 
among themselves, a love for letters, by tlie study 
and transcription of the" early Cliristian writers, 
and also of the ancient clas-'ieal authors. But the 
turbuleiiee of the times and the chaotic confusion 
ef language were decidedly opposed to the produc- 
tion of new works; and, although some energetic 
efibrts were made in that way, literature steadily 
declined, till near the close of the eighth century, 
when the genius of Gharlcmangc checked the down- 
ward tendency for a time, and laid the foundation 
of future triumpha Among the illustrious names 
which shed a light on those three centuries of 
Bocial confusion and intellectual torpor, and pre- 
Tented the total eclipse of genius, we may mention, 
in the sixth century, those of St. Eemigius, the el- 
•quent Archbishop of Bheims, and chief instru- 
ment in the conversion of Clovis; Vergilius Thap- 
•ensls, of Africa, who produced several works of 
considerable merit; Dionysius Exiguus, the in- 
xentor of the paschal cycle, and distinguished as an 
astronomer, historian and theologian ; Gregory, of 
Tours, the historian of the Franks, whose work be- 
came the basis of all subsequent French histoiy ; 
Cassiodorus and Boethius, in Italy, renowned as 
philosophers and literary writers. The latter trans- 
lated, into the language of his country, the works 
of Pythagoras, Ptolomy, Euclid, Plato, Aristotle 
and Archemides. In the seventh century, we have 
Theodoras, Archbishop of Canterbury, who intro- 
duced the study of Greek literature into England ; 
St. Gregory the Great, who contrbuted much by 
his numerous writings, to stem the torrent of de- 
cline; Isidore, of Seville, who wrote on almost 
every subject His works are little else than a cy- 
clopedia of universal knowledge. And last, though 
not iMst, the venerable Bede, the historian of Eng- 
land, who also wrote valuable works on grammar, 
music, arithmetic and other sciences. 

■VFe have now arrived at the eighth century, 
when a new impulse was given to letters by the ef- 
forts of Charlemagne. This wise monarch, by his 
liberality, attracted to his court the most learned 
men of his age, among whom was the celebrated 
Alenin of England. ‘We have already seen how he 
established the University of Paris, and caused 


schools to be opened throughout his vast domin- 
ions. The light of mteket again shone upon the 
world, aud many rendered their names famous by 
their literary labors. St. John Damascus worte 
works so remarkable for logical percisionand force, 
that he is generally supposed to have been the re- 
viver of Aristotle’s method of reasonig, which was 
introduced into Europe about this iieriod; Paul 
the Deacon, the historian of the Lomb.irds, flourised 
in this century; Paulinus wrote Latin poems of 
considerable merit; Egenhart, secretary to Charle- 
magne, was celebrated as a historian and ecclesias- 
tical writer in this period. 

Though the intellectual movemcment, in which 
Charlemangne took such a prominent part, proba- 
bly saved his age from total darkness, 3 ’et it was 
not destined to be a permanent success in itself. 
This great Emperor dieil early in the ninth cen- 
tury, and with him died much of the zeal for let- 
ters, so conspicuous in his reign. For nearlj’ two 
ceiituries after his death literature declined rapidl 3 ', 
till, in the teath century, a cloud more gloomy 
than aii 3 ' previous one, settled on the intellect of 
Europe ; and, had it not been for the monks, whose 
unabated zeal for study, and untiring industry in 
the transcription of books, ever kept alive the 
spark of gcuius, the labors and treasures of all pre- 
ceding ages would probabl 3 ' have been lost for- 
ever.* 

Although the efforts of the eighth century were 
apparently abortive, lhe 3 ’- nevertheless produced 
precious fruit. Under the impulse imparted to the 
stud 3 ' of letters, greater attention was given to ele- 
g.iLce and regularity of st3’lc, which contributed 
materially to the formation of the various langua- 
ges of Europe. The Latin language preserved by 
the Church in her liturg 3 ', forming the basis, pro- 
duced, by a combinatiou with different modifications 
of the Teutonic ’element in the North, the Eng- 
lish aud Germau languages. In the south and cen- 
tral regions, where tlie Latin clement predominat- 
ed, its combination with the various dialects of the 
tribes which successivel 3 ’ invaded these parts, pro- 
duced the Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese. 
These languages having been reduced to something 
like system by the labors of the preceding centu- 
ries, the way was now open for new dcvelpments 
in literature, aud it needed but some decided move- 
ment to rekindle the slumbering fires of genius, 
and give new life to literary studies. This desira- 
ble impulse, brought about chiefly by circum- 
stances connected with the frequent pilgrimages 
made by devout Christians to the Holy Land, 
was given by the Crusades towards the close of 
the eleventh centuiy. This gigantic movement 
not only gave the final blowjo the Feudal System, 
by introducing a greater equality among the differ- 
ent orders of society ; afforded a fertile theme to 
the moralist, the orator and the poet; but also 
greatly enlarged men’s views by bringing them 
into contact with the various peoples of the earth, 
and thus directly influenced the development of 
talent. 

This centuiy and those that followed it produced 
A Gerbert of Auvergne, tutor to Otho IH, and to 
Bobert, son of Hugh Capet. He became Arch- 
bishop of Bheims, and afterwards of Bavenna, 
and was finally elected Pope under the name of 
Sylvester H. His learning and literary labors 
elicited the admiration of his age ; Lanfranc, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was distinguished as a 
statesman, and as one of the leading spirits in the 
literary circles of the time,- Anslem, successor to 
Lanfranc in the See of Canterbuiy, also shed a 
glory on the literature of that century ; St. Ber- 
nard, who did more, perhaps, towards the social 

* A reference to any unbiassed history will prove the 
claim set up for the monks in this respect. We would 
refer especially to the works of S. K. Maitland, “The 
Dark Ages,’’ Carew’s “Eccl. Hist, of Ireland,” Chur- 
ton’s “ Early Eng. Church,” Drake’s “ Lit. Honrs,” 
Digby’s “Mores Catholic!.” 


regeneration of the age, than any other individual, 
and who merited, by his numerous and forcible 
writings, to he classed among the Doctors of the 
Church, is well known to all readers of ecclesiastical 
history ; Alexander of Hales, styded the “ irrefra- 
gible Doctor,” on account of his logical vigor, flour- 
ished in the early' part of the thirteenth century ; 
Albertus Magnus, a Dominican friar of Swabia, 
whose works make a collection of twenty-one large 
folio volumes, was one of the lights of the thir- 
teenth centuiy; Peter Lombard, the first -who col- 
lected the opinions of theologians into a connected 
form, in his work called the “ Book of Sentences” 
(opinions) belongs to the twclflli century; Bogcr 
Bacon, a Franciscan monk, of England, wrote on 
many scientific subjects, especially' those connected 
with chemistry. In 1207, at the request of Pope 
Clement IV, he made a collection of his writings, 
w'hich he called Ojyus Magnvn, and sent it to the 
Pope; this work still exists. To the thirteenth 
century also belongs the glory' of having given 
birth to St. Thomas Aquinas, who alone would 
have been enough to immortalize any age. His 
works, which form a collection of seventeen vol- 
umes, folio, are a complete treasury' of philosoph- 
ical aud theological wisdom. Tlie fourteenth cen- 
tury opens with the renowned Johannes Duns 
Scotus, the rival in reputation of St. Thomas. His 
intellectual acuteness won for him the title of 
“ Subtile Doctor.” And who has not heard of 
Abelanl, in the twelfth centuiy ; who, though daz- 
zled, for a time, by the light of Ids own ge.dus, in- 
tensified by an extremely sensitive nature, never- 
theless did great service to Philosoiihy both by' his 
his teaching and his writings? 

These names are suflicient to show the intellect- 
ual activity and power of the latter moiety of the 
Middle Ages in the fields of Pliilosophy, Theology-, 
scientific and ecclesiastical literature. Among the 
historians of the same period we find, (besides the 
chroniclers appointed in eveiy monasteiy',) in Eng- 
land, 'William of Malamsbury ; Geoffrey- of Mon- 
mouth, Gerald de Barri, better known, perhaps, as 
Geraldus Cambrensis ; Mathew Paris ; Heury- of 
Huntingdon; Gervase of Tilbury, and Eoger of 
Hovenden. In 'Italy, Malaspini, and Dino Com- 
pagni, his nephew. In France, DeJoinville, Froi- 
sart, and Philip de Commines. In Spain, Alphonso 
the "Wise ; Piedro Lopes Ayala ; Pulgar, and Don 
Boderic. In Portugal, Barros, aud some others of 
less note. 

Besides these there was a host of romance writ- 
ers and rhymers ; the former called Troteres and 
the latter Troubadours. The writings of these are 
valuable, not so much on account of their literary 
merit, as from the fact that they portray- the popu- 
lar taste and manners of the times. And ccrbiinly, 
were we to take some of these as our guide in form- 
ing a judgment of the character of the Middle 
Ages, we would be forced to agree with those who 
style that period dark and barbarous. Yet the 
better class of novelists show society rude, it may 
be, but still actuated by noble principles, and tend- 
ing to refinment and cultivation, while several 
poets of the higher order of genius, proove con- 
clusively that love songs were not the only pro- 
ductions of the mediaival muse. Thus Dante and 
Petrarch, in Italy; Juan Lorenzo Segura, Pedro 
Lopez Ayala, and many others in Spain, all of 
whom are represented in the work published by 
Gastello, in 1511, entitled the “ Cancionero Gen- 
eral;” Macias, Bibeyro, Saa de Miranda, Monte- 
mayor and Fcrrira, of Portugal ; Bobert Langlaud, 
J ohn Gower, Chaucer, Lydgate, Haws and others in 
England, produced poems which speak of an ad- 
vancing state of taste and 'manners, though some 
of these appear gross when measured by- modem 
refinement. Tet, though less refined in expression, 
they are also less pernicious in matter than many 
of our modern productions. 

All then duly considered, I think we are fully 
justified in saying that in literaiy energy, and in 
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tlie number of able writers which the}^ produced, 
the Middle Ages desjrve our respect and admira- 
tion; and tljat a manifesUition of conten)pt, on our 
part, would argue in ourselves a narrow minded- 
ness, and a certain degree of that ignorance with 
which we accuse llicm. 

But what did these men do ? Where is the evi- 
dence of their genius and libors? Look into the 
libraries of the time and you will see ample evi- 
dence of their talent and indastrJ^ Without stop- 
ping to examine the libraries of uU the moaastcries 
and ailhcdral schools, though we are assured by 
all respectable historians, who speak of this par- 
ticular, that every monastery and cathedral school 
had a library proportioned to the importance of the 
establishment, we will visit only a few of the most 
noted. 

The library of Constantinople, preadous to its 
destruction during a popular tumult, contained one 
hundred thousiiud volumes in manuscript That 
of Alexandria, destroyed by order of Omar, in G:J'2, 
contained seven hundred thousand manuscript vol- 
umes. That of Rome is still in e.xistence ; and the 
thousands of manuscriiit volumes coming down 
from the mediteval times speak for themselves. 
That of Spanheim, in Germany, contained two 
thousiind books ; that of I^ovalaise, in Piedmonte, 
contained six thousand; in the Abbej' of Peter- 
borough there were seventeen hundred manuscripts. 
Leland tells us that in the Prancisc.in monastery, 
in London, the library' was twenty-nine b 3 ' thirt}-- 
one feet, and well tilled with books. The librarj- 
of Crowland had seven hundred volumes, in 1000, 
when it was burned. The library of Benedict sur 
Loir contained five thousaad volumes. The libra- 
ries of the monasteries of Tours, Lerin, ilontc Cas- 
siuo, Bobio, Fulda, Corby and Weremouth, were 
also famous for the number of books which thc^- 
contained. Hundreds of others might be men- 
tioned, as well as the many large collections made 
by private individuals, but those already named 
arc quite sufficient to show how productive was 
the labor of those “ lazy monks,” to whose patient 
industry the world is indebted for all of ancient 
and inedisBval iitcniture tiiat has escaped the rav- 
ages of time and revolutions. 

We p.i5s now to the consideration of another 
subjeet, from which it will appear that the aetivity 
of the iliddle Ages was not confined to the mere 
mcchaniftil labor of transcription. 


Out Family. 

[concluded.] 

I suppose you have heard of the man who used 
to carry two large satchels: one hanging on his 
breast, and the other hanging on his shoulders; in 
the one before, he made it a point to put the faults 
of his neighbors; in the one behind, his own were 
accommodated. The strings of his pectoral satchel 
were twice worn out, owing to the pressure of the 
contents, before the bottom of the scapular satchel 
was covered. In the fulness of his generous heart, 
he thought it w:is better to give than to keep, and 
BO, unlike some modern apostles of whom I have 
read, his practice and his preaching were not dif- 
ferent. I can’t, now, recall the name of this patri- 
arch, but I know his descendants, if not so numer- 
ous as the stars, do, yet, place him at the head of a 
verj' numerous family. We all like to place our 
neighbors’ faults in the prominent ratchel, to see 
and show them to grc-iter advantage. There is 
also a peculiar modest}', droll enough, indeed, in 
giving one’s own faults the background. I often 
wonder why so many of us throw away two or 
three dollars for a “ balcony chair,” or ten or fifteen 
for a “ private box,” for the pleasure of gazing an 
hour or two, of an evening, upon the antics of a 
few aged children parodying the comedies and the 
tragedies to which the le;ist accomplished actor, on 
the broad stage of the world, gives a liigher order 


of perfection, and in point of success, without scen- 
cr}', rehears:il, or prompter, has a far belter right* 
to our applause. Strange enough, isn’t it y — Wiiat ? 
— Why' to see the mountain quaking with a-<tonish- 
ment at the immensity' of the mole hill! — ^to see the 
volcano co.ivulsed with fear at the sight of a rock- 
et! — to see the oc an going fir a. drink to the 
streamlet ! Bless you ! the grandest efforts of his- 
trionism arc as far below the cn-.ictments of re-.il 
life, as the light of the fire-fly is below that of the 
sun! Do you see that man with the benevolent 
face? Well, he is a philanthropist. For the last 
three hours he has been making a heart-rending — 
a purse-rending(?) — appeal to a benevolent mass 
meeting. I saw him going, and that tightly-dis- 
teuded hag, under his arm, was quite flat. Do you 
perceive where he is entering now? That’s a 
wholesale liquor store, so, having exhausted the 
milk of human kindness in procuring funds for 
“ virtuous distress,” he is going to order a barrel 
of wine, and invite a few “ friends of the CiUise ” to 
drink the health of the unsuspecting donors. His 
leading principle is that charity begins af home, 
so while the distended b.ig lasts, it won’t be the 
f.iult of the Philanthropist if “virtuous distress” 
and the benevolent mass meeting complain of bad 
health. 

At Charity plays he is inimitable in the charac- 
ter of the Hypocrite. I’m introtlucing you to the 
Dramatic PemoiKe. Do you see that individual 
with the military' gait, and the <i la 2f‘ipoleun mous- 
tache ? He’s a breveted Brigadier. It was he who 
made the great speech, at Union Square, denounc- 
ing the perfi.ly of the President for refusing to ac- 
cept the patriotic services of himself and troupe. 
He went subsequently in spite of the government, 
and took a prominent jMirt in the grand, national 
comedy of Bull Run. He was wounded by a can- 
non sound, and won his spurs in the race to the 
Capital. He was carried breathless to the hospital, 
and when he recovered, he asked and obtained 
leave of absence. Having procured a pair of 
crutches, he took a position on the steps of the 
Astor House, where he frowned on the ignoble 
passers-by', and looked brave and military-like. 
The country offered him a free ticket and one thou- 
sand dollars to hike part in the tragedy of Freder- 
icksburgh ; but he modestly declineti the ofler. Do 
you see that hat with a lady walking on either side 
of it? Well, that’s sitting awry' on the head of a 
y'ouag gentleman just “rising seventeen.” He re- 
joices in a salaty of forty dollars a month. To- 
night he is going to scq Schiller's Tragedy of the Bob- 
bers, somebody having told him that Charles de 
More's Bemorse is a “cipital joke.” “Baleony 
chairs,” “seeing the ladies home,” and all the other 
little taxes required by' the laws of chivalry, shall 
have left his salary minus twelve or fifteen dollars. 
Generous enough for one night! Two a week! 
Eight a mouth' Sublime chivalry' He reaches 
his home as the city clock tolls the midnight hour, 
and he is greeted with the buzzing sound of his 
sister’s sewing machine. It is the family piano, 
and her fingers have been bringing out its single 
monotonous note since six o’clock in the morning. 
Eighteen hours labor! It won’t take her long at 
that rate to supply' the deficiency of the forty-dol- 
lar salary, and give her generous brother another 
chance to be chivalrous. But he has seen the Bob- 
bers and Charles de More's Bemorse, and he, too, 
thinks it a “ aipital joke.” Do you see that richly- 
dressed, supercilious young lady, with a load of 
books on her arm ? Well, she’s only twenty-three 
years of age, but hasn’t yet finished her education. 
She can tell you, to a nicety, the altitude of a 
lunar mountain, and is wonderfully' conversanfjwith 
the histoiy of the man of the moon ; but in other 
respects she’s a jew'cl of innocence, for, as to their 
peculiar uses, she couldn’t tell you the difference 
between a needle and a crowbar. At “sociables ” 
she always ciirries off the palm, in the rok of the 
Painted Belle. Do you sec that corpulent man 


with the sanctimonicus liice ? Well, he's a preach- 
er. His sermons are always fou-ded on a text 
''rom the latest pl,itfi>rm of Jiis parly, and he is uni- 
versally admitted to be a “ Star,” when he as-umes 
the character of the Pharisee in the cclebrateil 
play of Don't do as I do, but do as I say. Do you 
see th:it m.inly-looking woman? She’s a public 
lecturer. Two-thirds of her orations are made up 
of quotations from Cicero and Aristophanes, and 
the other third is a compound of Homer, Socratea 
Plato and Ari-stotle. She is quite familiar with 
V thics, a.;d every thi. g pert;u..ing to tlwj gentian, 
and the exploits of the Amazons. The last tim — 
a long lime ago — she undertook to cook her hus- 
band’s dinner, she put the fire into the. pot, and 
the soup materi.il into the stove. She is deeply 
versed in theology, and treats lluently of this sub- 
ject “in public on the stage.” I once had an in 
troduction to her, and was obliged to make an 
apology because I ha ’ the misforlu-e, in theconrso 
of conversation, to make allusion to St. Paul’s in- 
junction to the Corinthian women: “But every 
womau praying or prophesying with her head not 
covered, disgraceth her head : for it is ail one as if 
'he were shaven. For if a woman be not covered, 
let her be shorn. But if it be a shame to a woman 
to be shorn or shaven, let her cover her head.' 
She is genendly' regarded as the Prima Donna of 
Women’s Rights. Do you see those two engaged 
in earnest convers-itiou ? They are a lawyer :md a 
doctor : one has a load of justice, and the other a 
load of health, which they are bent on carrying 
across the Rocky Mountains to the benighted peo- 
ple of the £ir West, They have been hisscd off 
the stage as blockheads, because their pockets were 
empty. Do you see that grave-looking man wit.’i 
a large bag under his arm? He’s an editor, and 
that bag is filled with five thous.and editorial arti- 
cles treating on all sorts of subjects, from the peri- 
odic times of the planets down to the bottom of an 
oil-welL He is the most ingenious man yon ever 
knew ; all his Ronein, Paris, London and Berlin 
correspondences are manufactured weekly in the 
sanctum, and in that w.ay the cabinets of Europe 
can’t wink, without his readers being posted on 
their most secret intentions. He has the figures of 
rhetoric at his finger’s ends, and, so, when he hears 
of a sugar barrel bursting iu Merchant or Trade 
street, he informs the astonished public of a Fright- 
Explosion! Terrible Disaster to Property!! Aa 
He t.ikes the lead in what’s called Sensation Plays. 
In what BaUo in Maselura can you fi.;d a csist of 
characters equal to that? I do not think you shall 
find it imywhere. 

I admit that what I have said may be looked 
upon as a fable. Let it be so. But every failj 
has its moral, and now I will try to draw that of 
mine. You know that the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, and those of the Missouri, after their conflu- 
ence, flow side by side, for a long distune •, before 
commingling. They do, at length, mix, neverthe- 
less, aud long before the former reaches the Athan- 
tic its brighter color is tarnished by the muddy in- 
fluence of the latter. By this I wish to illustrate 
the effect of calumny on charity. Charity is like .a 
great river, and so is calumny ; but do not be de- 
ceived into the beiief that because the source of 
the first is divine, more distant and more elevated 
than the second, therefore the latter cannot, by 
constant contact, sully the former. Vice has a 
thousand w.ays of a-saulting virtue, and though it 
cannot extinguish its brilliant flame, it can, and 
often docs, like some opaque body with the sun, 
cross its bright disc, and dim its light. From my 
point of view, I would class calumny under two 
heads, namely, one arising from custom, and the 
other arising from malice. The second is, in itself, 
the worse phase ; but the first, I think, makes up 
for the deficiency of native virulence by the extent 
of its dominion over men. All use it, and all con- 
demn it! Whence this strange inconsistency? 
The reason is obvious. Customary calumny is a 
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Uvo . M aud whilst A is scarring B’s ] 

chara'-r r. B c.iij be iiorronning a similar operation j 
on A'.- Tile VK tim and tlie s)a3'cr can be made to 
exchi go piacos in the twinkiing of an ejc. This ! 
I take to he tho U'i'On whj- people condemn and 
use it almost in tiie same breath. Thej' use it, be- 
cause they liave no regard lor the feolitigs of others, 
and tliev i;o..uemn it, because ihej’ fear it them- 
Bclves. Xevertheicss, w hat tliey taj' of otiiers, maj- 
be brought liome. "What is said of B, ia his ab- 
Eenct, !■>' A to C, rvil! also be said of C or of A, 
•when the pioper time comes. I do not care wheth- 
er the c.'.lain..j' be cuMom«rti, i. e.. .Mr.aii talk, or 
uialiei'>us. so long as the efl’ ets maj' be the -amc. 
Yon f.m ki'.l one’s reputation, as well as his bod3', 
and if 31m do that as eflcciualh' b3' custom as b3‘ 
malice, where is the objective diileret ce ? Of small 
importance is it to a dead bodv, whether a juiw de- 
cide that it was put out of life bt- accident or b\’ 
design. Life is extinct, but the decision on the 
motives that prom]ited the deed, will be of little 
consolation to the lifeless man. The ciisiomara' 
calumniator seeks for the weaknesse.=, or the fail- 
ings of people, and asks to be made a coniidential 
repository' of little scandals that he or she promises 
to preserve, like jewels, under the ^eal of st.crec3*. 
But, the conlidencc once acquired, the seal is haid- 
ly diy' when the world is iiivited to behold a mole- 
hill secret turned into a moimtaiu. Tliis masked 
moral murder comes under the disgui'-e of friend- 
ship to “ put 3'ou oil your guard ” ahmit C or D, and 
“I merch- throw out the hint tor yo'/,” although the 
“ hint,” in its most am]ilified fonn, has been thrown 
out to others, alreadi', with whom it had its little 
concern. The winged dragon of the ancients was 
not altogether a myth, for, I think, it had a sy-m- 
boUc meaning which is too often roalb,cd in the 
slanderer traveling on the wings of discoid. The 
panther, 113’ imitaiicg tho cries of a child, draws 
the unwari* victim within his dc.idl3' sjiring, and 
the ssnvtll-Uilker is no less succes.Tul, 1)3’ imitating 
the language of friendship. In hi.s cstimaliou — 
and wh.it a numerous class dots he represent! — no 
character is pure or sacred enough to be respected, 
for he will coil around it, the poisonous folds of 
confidential detraction that he may crush it to 
piece.®, as the anaconda is said to crush the moun- 
tain deer that comes to quench its thirst in the 
stream of the valley. I think you understand me. 
'It is better to strengthen than to extend friendship. 
I mean tliat one acquaintance, or one friend, whose 
confid' nee you have never betrayed, and whose 
honest heart you can light up with the smile of 
sincerit}'. is much better than tweuti' acquaintances 
or friends, whom, fearing to he recognized because 
of injuries done to them, you are forced to address 
from beneath the veil of hypocrisy. If one had 
genius to conceive and power to surpass the great- 
est achievements of past ages, and y'et neglected to 
rest hU greatness on a moral basis, be would be 
like a colossus reposing on two grains of sand for a 
foundation which the smallest wave would carry 
awa3'. 

“ Know, then, this truth, enough for man to know. 
Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

S. J. S. 


At a meeting of the recent Northern Indiana Ed- 
itorial Excursionists, held in the parlors of the 
Citv Hotel, at Nashville, Tena., on the evening or 
the I'itU inst., the following resolution offered by 
General Williiims, of the "Warsaw Indianian, was 
unanimously adopted : 

Bc^olred, that we, as Exenrsionists of the North- 
ern Indiana Editorial Association, tender our 
thanks to 5Ir. A Beal, of the South Bend Seffis- 
tsr, ar.d extend to him our wannest gratitude for 
his e-xcelient management as Chairman of the Ex- 
enrsioa Committee, and his uniform kindness to 
all who have accompanied the Excursion, which, 
under his maimgement, has proved so enjoyable, 
as well as successful. 
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ITotre Dame in "Wauter. 

Those who liave bet n at Notre Dame only on 
Commencement Da3% in June, when the summer 
sun pours down his brilliant ra\s, can form but a 
vague idea of Notre Diiiiic in winter. Even those 
who come at the opening of classes in September 
can have no conception of the capacit3' Notre Dnme 
has cf receiving the cold impression of a hard 
winter lime. That much lualigucd s.-ason of the 
3'ear, winter, set.® in here some time about the latter 
Gild of November, and, except during several da3’s 
of bright weather in J.niiiar3-, the sun ob»tinatcl3' 
refuses to give coiinlenauce to the proceedings of 
the season, and onh’ begins to show his heaming 
face when the spring lime comes — and even then, 
b3’ fits and starts. Neveitlieless, winter is b3' no 
means a gloonn' season here. In doors evcr3’thing 
is more livc-l3' than at ati3' other time. Studies are 
pursued witli gi cater zest. The Societies, Literary, 
Dramatic and 'fhespian, owe their best da3's to 
winter. The Lilcrara' Societits, tspeciall3', have 
advantages in the long winter evenings that neither 
spring nor antniun affords them. I.!sltad of spend- 
ing the evening hours on the pla3'grount!s, practic- 
ing “catch,” and indulging iu long itromenades 
aud coiivcrsjilions, its is the ctise after Esistcr, the 
members prefer to coogregstle in the debating 
room, aud amuse themselves b3' “going for" each 
other. It is during winter that the Juniors spread 
themselves most extensively, and the St. Cecilians 
arrive at the lop rung of the ladder— speeches, ora- 
tions, personations and declanuitions being as plen- 
ty as blackberries. In winter the Seniors pay 
more attention to their duties as members of Lit- 
erary Societies, wherefore the Philodemics and St. 
Ed’s are more prolific in grave essays, and well- 
sustained debates. Winter is a time when men 
arc better able to keep cool; and hence the advan- 
tage of that season over all others for the decorous 
cariying on of a debate on some burning question. 

Ton ma3’ imagine that out of doors things look 
desolate. Not at all. It is true tlie rich foliage of 
the trees is lacking. Nature’s winter fashion is 
not so ga3’- nor so variegated as she indulges in at 
other seasons. Still when she puts on her white 
mantle of snow, the grounds around Notre Dame 
look as beautiful as they do in cummer — provided 
you view them from the window of a room, iu 
which there is a good fire, or plenty of steam. As 
for enjo3'ment— why, who is there that doesn’t 
know how much more bo3’s can enjoy themselves 
in winter than in any other season? Do not talk 
of your sweltering games of base-hall with the 
fliermomctor 90° in the shade. It is true that it is 
great fun to have your finger knocked out of joint, 
or to have your head caressed by a Bying bat, and, 
provided you are not killed outright, tvliat a lux- 
ury there is in having a ball strike you in the pit 
of the stomach! butnotwilkstanding this agreeable 
and exciting game, which winter very properly 
frotvns upon, the bracing air, the hcallh3' draughts, 
the biting breezes, the invigorating frosts, the nip- 
ping mornings of old winter, afford such an amount 
of stimulus to the physical system that the outdoor 
amusement is a thousand per cent better than at 
an}' other time of year. 

Now the foot-hall is all the go. Take care of 
slippery ground, he sure of a good foundation, and 


tlien kick awiiy to your heart’s content. Doesn’t 
that make the blood circulate rapidl3', go to and 
from the heart, making it pulsate with healthy 
throh? Look at those rudd3' Juniors, the pictures 
of healtl), looking as natural as life! Vvh3' the 
Minims have a foot-hall twice as big as the head of 
the biggest oue of them ; and the way tlicy do kick 
that hall is a caution to shoemakers to be ou the 
alert. 

“ Take it all around,” we liave reason to hope 
for a prett3' livel3' winter. Christmas is almost 
upon us, aud the fc-slivilies of that time are in excel- 
lent prelude to the examination at the eud of the 
fiist term. There is the memor3’ of an old song 
humming through our head at this moment, the 
words of which advise bo3’s to go it wliilc they are 
young. We hope that, whether they remain at 
college, or go to Iheir homes during tlie holida3-s, 
tlie3' ma3' have agood lime, aud resume their classes 
at the heginniug of Januar3'’ with renewed vigor. 


We were somewhat in the condition of the boy 
who had a sprained wrist, a stumiied toe, tlie looth- 
aciie and headache, and wlio didn’t feel well, be- 
sides, and we &adl3' s.-ifdown in our “old‘'aiiu- 
chair,” (there in an old arm-chair iu our sanctum, 
!uid a vciy old one, too,) not feeling at all up to the 
mark to write for the Scuolastic, lor which cop3', 
however, was persistenti}' deiiiandcd, when who 
should drop in but an alw.i3's vvelcoiiic visitor, in 
the person of an old stude-nt, who, upon our dole- 
ful representation of our case, aud our appeuil to 
him, graccfull3- tilled the chair which wo vacated, 
and, much to our satisfaction, hen lit the tbllow- 
iug, which we place iu our special columns : 

^ctre Dane Tea, Tears Ago. 

Tlie whirligig of time brings queer things to pass. 
We see this in many things. Wc see it in revolu- 
tions which ovcrtlirow the tin ones of Em ope, and 
in tlie changes, for good and for had whicli comiii- 
ually take place. Aud our old Alma Mater is, like 
all things temporal, liable to change, and has 
changed, except in the strong hold which it has on 
our affections and kindest remembrances. Yes, she 
has changed ; she has, as it were, put away her 
ancient habit, and rejoices in a lull dress suit of the 
latest fashion. 

And yet, it is very pleasant for me, as I sit here, 
in this “ old arm chair ’’—the very one, by tlie wa3% 
it must be, which figured in “ Progre.®s ” of (ina3- 1 
say it?) hajipy memoi}— to think of the old col- 
lege, with little old class-rooms, wa3' up at the top 
of the luiilding— of the broad well of the stairwa3-, 
up ’’which the cold wind of a December day cn- 
jo3'cd undisturbed recreation — of little old “No. 1,” 
where the “ St. Aloysius” ho3's passed tlie Tuesday 
evenings in hot debate — of “Number 6,” in the 
infirmary, famous for its patent ciu'cs, with the 
“ Silanum Tuberosum,” hallowed in our memory 
by the reccollections of fun, or pleasure, or studj-. 

The college, ten years ago, was not, in appear- 
pearance, the college of to-day. It is what I, my- 
self, was just ten years ago. I was a boy at school. 
It is now a great deal more than I am — a 3'oung 
giant. But it is not of the appearance of the col- 
lege then, that I wish now to speak. It is about the 
people who then dwelt in it It is of those who en- 
joyed the sports with me— of those who gave the 
life to the place — of what I may call the soul of 
the then college. Some now live who trod the 
college walks with me — some have passed in quiet 
from the world, and some have passed au ay “ in 
battle and in storm.” 

He who was then President of the college, has 
now become the Superior-Gener;ri of the Congre- 
gation of Holy Cross, and exercises the same en- 
ergy which he displayed in the college in a wider 
field. He, the beloved by all, who made sticred 
the groves of the “ Scolasticate,” exercises over the 
students now tho same fatherly care he exercised 
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ten ye irs ago — but in a wider way. You, 3Ir. Ed- 
itor, now occupied witli scissors and pencil in tlic 
sancliini of the Axb JLuilv and the Scholastic, 
■were there all the time. Father Patrick and 
Fiither .James are now in heaven, reaping the re- 
ward of tin ir labors. 

The present able professor of Philosophy was 
then hard at work at his desk studying his logic 
and ntctiphysics. But why name any more? It 
would 1111 your columns to mention till. . 

It w;is ten years ago that the Thespians tvero or- 
ganized. Oh! what a glorious advent did it not 
have. Wiiat jolly business meetings did it not 
have. Ten minutes for business and one hour for 
interchange of thought and feeling, flow the 
merrt- word was uttered by the scribe J. II. F.,aud 
the merry laugh w.as echoed by O. T. C., the prince 
of tragedians. It was at these meetings that the 
niberui,.n I. C. gavensa full comedige implete in all 
its parts, tilled with Irish wit. And there were T. 
L. and J. II. S., not cpiite ;ts grave as judges, and — 
and — itud aii llie good fellows of the College, E. 3f. 
B., AV" P. T. Y., and otlurs. 

But the best thing of ail in the days gone bj-, 
was, :Mr. Eililor, the predecessor of yourself, ma\' I 
Ciill it your paternal ancestor? “ The Progress.” 
Si.vtv pag s of foolscap closely written w;is its 
si/e — weekly its appciiranec. Then its' co.Uributcis 
in verse it. -M- B., T. E. II., A. J. S., F. G. B., and 
others, its more solid contributors in prose — Brown 
Howard, St ice, Carroll, Euni.i in, Ilealj-, Hogan, 
and others. How we waited for its appearance, 
and how wo W-lcotned it when it cime! How the 
hand played, how the Juniors laughed tind how 
uijrry it always made us, with its College jokes, 
and how it iiuprt»vcd Us with its solid articles! 
And then the merry 03 'ster suppers for the editors 
a..d conlrilmtors. It was a sort t.f a mutual admir- 
ation society but what of that? Compaaionsshouid 
a'.tvaj'.s he Mimiivrs of each other. They should bo 
glad wlieu tln ir companions are glad, and sad wlicu 
they are ;n aliliclicn. It is this tha makes life plea- 
Siut. It is this that gives true pleasure. "What 
speeches wc Iwd at these suppsrs, uot loiig-wiudcd 
ones, but all short, pithy and to the point. Time 
was too precious to be wasted in long speeches. 
Our fu.'i was not to be smotbered with duluess. 

And ihc Editors, where are they? Why do we 
not see their iuitiiils appearin the ScnoL.isnc now ? 
Alas! Josh lies under the green turf of a Southren 
grave. James K., Ben B., W. P. C., and others, 
have now papers of their own, James K., Orville, 
Ed B., and others are now deep in the mysteries of 
the law. Ed JI., Hiehael B., and iSIichael O’R., 
— and li'iw many others? — arc now in charge of 
souls. Good-hearted, cheerful and noble Ed H., 
if bis ewe meets this desultory article, I know it 
will str.ke a sympathetic chord in bis heart ; and if 
he will drop a line through tlic Schol.vstic, I 
know it will give pleasure to many who knew 
him and wi.->htd him well in daj-s long gone hj'. 

There are many things I might write about — the 
Histoiic S ciety, that most bc-antifal one of .all, the 
nocturnal Adoration Society, the Archeonfrater- 
nitj% the flolj' Angels’ Sociality, and the others ; 
and than the Brigade, and the other little clubs 
without names — but I cannot tiike up any more of 
your space with my scribbling. But all old clubs, 
and old soeLlies, and old hoys, will have a warm 
spot hi my heart, come what m.aj' to mo. 


We presume that a go.ad number of students 
will remain at tlie college during the holidaj-s. To 
them, too, wo wish a Jlerry Christmas! We do 
not know the programme,— but we suppose the 
Dramatic and JIusieal Societies will do their full 
share to have Jleriy Christmas in this region of 
c luntry. 

Boon XOTICES have been crowded out this 
week. 


ly a few days many students of Ifotro Dame will 
be crowding the cars of the L. S. 31. S. R. R., on. 
their avii>' home. We wish them a ilerry Christ- 
mas, — the smiles of parents, the greetings of friends, 
the host of dinners, the jollicst of comp.inions, — a 
good time, with no headache nor heartache after it. 

Right Rev. Bishop Lueus was at Jfotre Dame^ 
tills week. Right Rev. Bishop Borgess, ofDetroit, 
was alto at Ifotrc Dame, on his way to the city of 
Niles, 3Iicliigan, where he consecrated last Sunday 
the new Catholic Church which the Catholics of 
Niles have erected. Very Rev, Father Corby 
preached the sermon of the occasion. 

DtmniG bis visit to Notre Dame, Hon. ex-Sena/' 
tor A. C. Dodge, of Iowa, addressed the Juniors 
and Seniors, on the (Julies of students and the bene- 
fit of College education. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than the remarks of the honorable 
speaker, whose personal example very fill^' con- 
firmed the truthfulness of his words. 

Ox Tuesdaj' night, Hon. A. C. Dodge delivcre:y 
before a large and select audience in the grand 
parlor of the tTuiversity, an interesting lecture on 
Spain to which couatiy the honorable gentleman 
was accredited minister during four j'ears. 

We need not say that the lecture was well appre- 
ciated, and elfectiiall\- removed from their minds 
the prtjudice which some had entertained concern- 
ing the noble country of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
From stiitisiifs, it was made evident that Spain is 
inferior to no European state in her educational 
advantages and appointments, while she is superior 
to man}' larger kingdoms in the number of her old 
cndowid universities, scliools of painting, mining, 
commerce and navigation, not to spettk of theologi- 
cal and normal schools, amply providing for the 
wants of the clergy and people. 


Esxo aad Tliess. 

The bulletins were sent home to parents this 
week. 

Bo.itixg — ^T hc boating season is over and the 
boats have been laid up. 

Studexts going home, should make it a point to 
return as soon as possible after the holidti^-s, in 
order to prepare for the semi-annual examination. 

The departure of the students, for the holidav's, 
will take place Wednesday morning, 21st inst.. by 
special train leaving South Bead, at A.3I., for 
Chicago. 

Bno. Alu.vs has been appointed prefect in the 
Senior department, mce Bro, Benoit, who after 
twenty j'ears passed in the faithful discliarge of the 
duties intrusted to him, retires to an easier sphere 
of labor, 

LECTunE — The lecture given by Prof. Belcke, in 
the parlor of the University, Wednesday evening 
the 7th inst., was largelj' attended, .and fully appre- 
ciated by all (specially those who are partial to the 
German language. 

We are happy to state that 3Ir. James McBride, 
a graduate from the scientific department, of tlie 
chiss of ’C3, is practiciug law successfully in Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. McBride will make his mark in the 
world, if we maj*^ judge from his College carreer. 

Weather — The weather took a sudden change 
Sundaj' la.st, and overcoats and shawls were in de- 
mand, probablj’^ not to be laid aside until spring, 
seems to have comracn(M;d in good earnest Par- 
ticular care should be taken to keep the feet warm 
and dry. 

It has been justly remarked that the laboratory 
of the. chemistry class, is altogether to small for 
practical purposes, and thus prevents the trial of 
many useful experiments, we iiope this will soon 
bs remedied in the way of a new class-room and 
laboratory. 


Eloctutiox— A class of elocntion has been organ- 
ized within the past week, under the direction of 
Prof. M. T. Corby. It numbers a1wnt40 students 
of the Senior department. We should judge, from 
the noise they make, that their intentions are 
good. 

Peusoxal — W e regret to chronicle the departure 
of an old and 'eifleient memher of the Thespian 
society, Marcus J. Moriarty, who has gone to Phil- 
adelphia. We wish him a happy journey through 
life, and great success in whatever profession he 
may chose to follow. 

L.VST 'year the 31inims ran a pig to death, and 
were mulcted §20 for damage done to his hogship 
and Herr batcher, whose culinary plans were 
thwarted thereby. This year they npturned, or 
c.iused to be upturned, by being off of the trac^, 
one of the Senior refectory cirs, loaded at that 
time with a precious freight of earthen- ware, at a 
loss of §50. 

D.vxcixg — ^The lovers of dancing are impatiently 
awaiting the appearance of the Senior ortdiestia, 
which has agreed to furnish them choice mnsiix 
We must not forget to return our sincere thanks 
to Rev. Father Brown, for his kindness in lending 
his violin to the gentlemanly mnsicions who con- 
tribute to the pleasure of the terpsichoreans, on 

recreation days. 

/ 

y Foot-Ball — ^Foot-ball is a splendid game for 
exercise, but do not kick too high, as some bad re- 
sult is sure to follow, either the de(dlne of dry-goods 
or tlie loss of the ball. Our ball (the SenioPs of 
course) became enraged not long since at the mal- 
treatment it was receiving, and sought refuge down 
the play-hall chimney. We believe some of th’a 
students were kind enough to get the ball, but lost 
the lock, hence — we are minus fxit-balL A snb- 
fcription is being raised, which wiU soon supply the 
deficiency. 

The Thespians in accordance with their time- 
honored custom will enliven the holidays with a 
dramatic entertainment. Two plays are on the 
boards, both of them intended for the special met- 
riment of young and old folks. 

As many of the young ones will have gone home 
to enjoy the sweets of the holidays, we hope that a 
good many old, or even middle-aged, or such othere 
as may wish to come, will be present, Monday even- 
ing, 2Cth inst., in Washington Hall. 

The plays to be performed are: The Irish Lion, 
a farce in two acts ; The Banker Sold, a farce in two 
acts; Music, etc. 


Tables of Soaar. 

SEXIOn DEP.UITMEXT. 

Decemher 2/td—J. Fox, P. Finnegan, N. MitcheJ, 
J. Hogan, M. Daly, T. O’Mahoncy, L. Batson, W- 
Clarke, T. JIurphy, B. McGinnis. 

December 2th — Rogers, T. Dillon, A Riopellei 
P. Coakley. J. iIcCormack, R. Finley, J. Evan% 
E. Gillen, T. Ireland, J. Heine. 

JCXIOR DEP.VRTMEXT. 

December 2n(J— J. ilcHugh, S. Dum, C. Hut(it 
ings, C. Vinson, P. Scott, H. Taylor, A. Aatoine, R 
Gribling, W. Gross, F. Arentz, T. Selby. 

December 9tt— H. Hunt, F. Livingston, H. Hum- 
phry, W. Dum, E. Galt, J. McGuire, J. Graham, J. 
Drake, A Sharai, C. Ortmtiyer, T. Smith. 

M. A J. B., See. 

MIXIM: D5TA31TMEXT. 

S’tnember 19?A — G. Gross, E. Raymond, C. Elisoi^ 
T. Nelson, C. Tarble, W. Cnnningliam. 

December 3d — J. Ewing, C. Clarke, S. Hopkm^ 
H. O’Brian, L. Montidonico, C. Whitney. 


Why is the Princess Louise likely to have 
morse of conscience ? 

Do you give it np ? 

Because she leaves her mother for-Lom. 


NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC. 




Pkofessob Bebeke, of Chicago, delivered here, 
last ■week, a veiy interesting lecture on “Language 
and Mental Develoinnent.” He commenced hy 
Kiying; Of all the natural phenomena, the power 
of speech is the most wonderful. All we sec, hear, 
feel and read, the world without and the world 
within, time past and present, is photographed on 
the mind and reflected in language. A mere breath 
of air, moulded into articulate sound, becomes the 
body and vehicle of thought, the mirror of the soul, 
the bond of society, the mighty wheel in the ma- 
diinerj’ of human afiliirs, the golden link between 
time past, present and future, and between earth 
and heaven, the high prerogative which raises man 
above the brute creation, and ranks him bnt little 
.beneath the angels, the source of light which illu- 
mines the world, and, like the sun of heaven, is 
reflected in a thousand difierent colors. 

The Professor then spoke of the divine origin of 
language, and after having refuted the arguments 
of Locke and his followers, who call language a 
human invention, he remarked that those philoso- 
phers, who ascribe creative power to man, have 
forgotten what they owe to God and society. Man 
cannot create anj-thing, cither in the phj'sical or 
'moral world. All he can do is to transform sub- 
stances at hand. There is nothing new beneath 
•tie sun, and hence the Apostle asks, “what hast 
thou, O man, which thou hast not received ; and if 
tliou hast received, whj" dost thon boast as if thou 
hadst not!” However great its changes are, the 
language which wc speak at this present day, is 
radically and substantially the same as that of our 
first iwogenitors. Language is like liquid metal, 
which, passing through difierent moulds, represents 
different fonns. Whilst in substance there is noth- 
ing new, in form there is nothing old. Throughout 
the universe, eveiywhere, we behold unity in vari- 
ety. As people, originally of the same family, 
under different physical influences, change their 
mode of life, physiognomy and character, thus, in 
■ flte same proportion, they change their language. 
If we turn to the early dawn of history, we sec, 
■whilst the flood of emigration was extending from 
Central Asia to the distant boundaries of Europe, 
tiie old Arian language branched out into the San- 
scrit, the Zend, the Greek, the Latin, the Teutonic, 
the Slavonic and the Celtic. Each of these sister 
tongues again was subdivided into several others. 
Thus whilst the Greek had its several dialects, the 
Latin became the mother of the Italian, French, 
Portuguese, Provencal, Yallachian and Roumash. 
These various tongues again branehed out into 
various dialects. In the same way the different 
languages of the Semitic and Turanian families are 
all radii from one common centre. 

2\ot only locality, but also time acts on language 
. — Umpara mutant ur et nos mutamur in illis. As a 
quiet, ciystal stream reflects the sky and the ob- 
jects along its banks, thus language reflects the 
.outward and inward condition of man. The lite- 
laiy languages apparently are stationary; but as a 
'frozen river has its under-current, which, at the 
approach of the spring season, swollen and raised 
by the influx of nvulets, breaks and sweeps away 
file icy surface, thus, also, the literary languages 
have as under-currents the popular dialects, which 
often, at the times of great revolutions, when de- 
mocracy prevails over aristocracy, by degrees be- 
come the language of the country and of literature, 

; as, for instance, the Italian, which was a popular 
dialect, whilst the Latin was the living language of 
Eome. These popular dialects may be compared 
to the coral islands which, invisibly and impercep- 
tibly, are formed at the bottom of the sea, and con- 
tinue to grow, till, suddenly, they appear on the 
surface of the broad ocean ; and thus, whilst some 
islands, tom by the dashing floods of the deep, dis- 
appear, others spring up to take their places. The 
historical changes of language maybe more or less 
rapid, but they occur in all places and in all coun- 
tries. Thus, not to speak of the more ancient lan- 


guages, the language of Virgil has been transformed 
into that of Dante, the language ofTJlfilas into that 
of Charlemagne, the language of Cliarleimgae into 
that of Schiller and Goethe, the language of Alfred 
into that of Chancer, and that of Chancer into that 
of Shakspeare, and that of Shakspeare into that of 
modern English. Of all the languages, those of 
savage tribes arc tlie most chaageable, because, for 
want of civilization, there exists no concentration. 
Almost every tribe speaks a different language, 
and every hamlet a different dialect. 

In speaking of the deety of language. Professor 
Beleke observed : As, on the banks of the Missouri, 
the mightj' oak, dropping into the river, whilst 
airried down the stream, loses branch after bniiich, 
and limb after limb, till nothing is left but the 
mere tmnk, thus words, coming down the stream 
of time, gradually lose letters after letters, and syl- 
lables after sj’llables, till nothing is left but the 
mere stem, and even this is often abbreviated and 
corrupted; and this decay is the more rapid the 
more active, commercial and refined the jtcople 
are, because the mind, acting with the swiftness of 
lightning, docs not wish to be retarded, impeded 
and encumbered b 3 ' long and difficult words; it 
wants to be free and rule over matter. Thus, in- 
stead of the Latin Ion us and ma’.us, we say, in 
French, bon and mnl, aud instead of dielus and 
factus, (lit and/rtiX By omitting t, and contr.icting 
the adjoining vowels in paler, f rater, mater, wc ob- 
tain the French, perc, frere, mere. The Latin ro- 
tundus gives us the English round and the German 
rund. The German habe and the English have 
are shortened in Spanish into he, and in French 
into ai in jai. The Latin boniim aupuriinn and 
malum aupurium are contracted in French into bon 
heurani mal heur, and natulis into noH, etc. K'carli’- 
all the numbers in French are abbreviations of 
Latin numbers. This abbreviation occurs, also, 
most frequently in the common conversation. Thus 
papa and mamma arc abbreviated into ma and pa, 
gentlemen into gents, omnibus into bos, Patrick 
into Pat, Joseph into Joe, Frederick into Fred, 
Catharine into Kate. In writing, sometimes only 
the initial aud final letters arc used. Thus Mary- 
land is indicated by Md., Missouri by Mo., etc. 

The speaker contrasted the long Indian words 
with the short terras of civilized people. 

After these, and other general remarlts on lan- 
guage, Professor Beleke compared the different 
nations with regard to their mental culture, and 
showed how the national character is reflected in 
the national language. 

The lecture gave much satisfaction and will soon 
appear in print. 


Mu. Eorron ; I havs received the enclosed letter, 
which seems to me altogether too good to retain 
for my sole pleasure, smcc it will doubtless be 
quite as welcome to jnany of your readers as it 
was to me. The writer is Mr. J. M. Howard, 
class of ’03, who since he left Hotre Dame has be- 
come successively a lawj'cr, a justice, a husband 
and a father, and who has consequently eveiy right 
to feel satisfied with the way in which fortune has 
treated him thus far. Being in Lafaj'ctte a few 
days ago, I was glad to learn from a lcg:il gentle- 
man ot high standing in that city that Mr. H. is 
one of the rising young men of Logansport, aud 
that his prospects of success, in his profession, are 
most promising. To him and to ever}’- old student 
of Hotre Dame I would say, so mote it be : T. 

LoG.vssroRT, IxD., Hov. 26, 1870. 

My dear Friend: The first number of Volume IV 
of the ScnoLASTic, kindly sent me by the editor, 
was indeed a “reminder” of my neglect of duty 
justly owing my Alma Mater. But tempusfuyit el 
Twn come backum est, (don’t let your Ilistorx Sacra; 
readers sec this), and thinking it useless to be like 
the luckless maid, with the milking-pail and cry 
over spilled milk, I determined to subscribe for the 


Scaoi..\STic, and he continually reminded of the 
•doings of Hotre Dame, iis we'.l as to have more 
vividly called before me the many happy scenes, 
sayings anddoin.gs “ all of which 1 saw and pait of 
■which I was” — those wildly gay, jolly, rollicking 
days the memory of which makes me smile even 
to myself in my most genial way. All college stu- 
dents are, I take it, like myself in this regard, and 
find no greater ple.asurc than to meet a warm- 
hearted 6ompauion of their boyhood days, and in 
p'e.isant converse “go through college once again, 
as the soldier loves to rehearse and “fight over” 
hi.s battles and skirmishes to the companion of his 
trials. And then, did wc not have battles and skir- 
mishes at Kotre Dame? Let any of the old “ boys” 
and my much r.'.’spccted friend Bro. Benoit, be my 
w'.t-.'.csses. Thcie.fricnds of my college days I see 
but seldom, yet, si.ico leaving, it has been my good 
fortune to meet many of them, and one of the great- 
est sources of pleasure to mu was their prosperity, 
coupled with the respcctabic positions which they 
hold in the esteem of their fellow-citizens. In 
almost every place I g-), Hotre Dame has her fast 
friends, and I am satisfied every one of her old 
students would gladly take y(>ur paper, if the sub- 
j.ct were f.iirly presented to him. As for myself 
I will endeavor to do what I cau to extend your 
subscription list, and call the attention of my 
friends elsewhere to the Sciion.vSTic. 

But I have written more than 1 intended, yet 
not so much as I would desire, for the day is very 
beautiful, the laudsciipe is lighted up as v. ith a sum- 
mer sen, and the pl.iyful breez s are as balmy as 
those of a June morni.ig, nothing, except the sere 
and yellow leaf to remind us that we are now on 
the verge of Dedember, and a’eother year well 
nigh gone by — such a day as I would dearly like 
to ramble again over the familiar haunts of Notre 
Dame, for the beautiful recidls those haunts to my 
mind. IVell can I apply to Notre Dame the words 
of one of our most able judges, a high-toned gentle- 
man aud a ripe scholar, Horace P. Biddle, of this 
city, who has published a collection of charming 
verses. (Poems by H. P. Biddle, New York : Huiid 
& Hougton, 1870.) 

JtEMOKIES OP XOTRC DAME. 

When Spring returns, each passing j-car 
Tlic winds come o'er titc lea 
And gently wliisper to my ear 
Sweet memories of thee. 

And zepliyr, with ambrosial wings. 

Laden from tlowcr and tree. 

Comes to my lone retreat and brings 
Sweet memories of thee. 

Tlic rill’s soft purling by the brake, 

Tlie murmur of the bee. 

And songs of joyous birds awake 
Sweet memories of thee. 

A bird, a flower, a gem, a star, 

■ As with a golden key, 

In silence fi om my heart unbar 
Sweet memories of thee. 

A joy, a hope, a happy hour, 

A thrill of harmony. 

Stir in my soul with inafdc power 
Sweet memories of thee. 

And sweet emotions of the breast, 

Wlien tlic full heart is free. 

Awake, too deep to be expressed, 

Sweet memories of thee. , 

In pleasing dreams that bless my couch. 

Fair beings come to me. 

And as with wands, they gently touch 
Sweet memories of thee 
All beings beautiful and bright. 

And joyous, pure, and Iree, 

All things that charm and give delight. 

Are memories of thee. J. M. H. 


An Illinois ladv waved a red flag, stopped the 
train, and asked the conductor for a chew of to- 
bacco for her old man. The conductor violated di- 
vine law all the way to the next station. 



NOTKE DAME SCHOLASTIC 


St. Edward’s 

Deak Editor. — Although we hare been silent 
for some time, we do not wish j’ou to conclude that 
idleness has been the ainse. on the contmrj% we 
have been very busy, as you may judge from the 
following report of the last meeting held Tuesday 
evening December 6th. Aficr tlie usual prelimin- 
aries, the following cssjiys were read ; “Description 
of a little streamlet,” (original poetry) by J. D. Mc- 
Cormack; “ Ingratitude and the Advantage to be 
derived from criticism,” by T. O’lMahony; “Pic- 
ture of Life,” by D. E. Hudson ; “ Too much Talk,” 
by J. E. Shannahan. 

Sir. McCormack’s poetry was really beautiful, as 
he carried us along in iinaginatioii, with the mur- 
muring little traveler through forest and field. 
We are proud that we em claim such poetic talent, 
and hope that some of his productions will appear 
in the columns of the Sciiol.vstic, for the benefit 
of those who arc so unfortunate as not to belong to 
the St. Ed s. 

Sir. O’SI.ihony's two essaj’s were short but brill- 
iant, his expretsious were harmonious, and the 
style was remarkable for its purity and per^picuitj'. 

Sir. Hudson’s production merits much praise, his 
stj'le was smooth, and the expressions beautiful and 
sublime. 

Sir. Shannahan’s subject was thoroughly treated 
in that logic:il and practical m, inner for which he 
is remarkable. It is useless to attempt a thorough 
criticism, as Sir. Shannahan is an old and well 
known e.ssayist, who should criticize, rather than 
be critized. 

Nine o'clock arrived and we all retired with the 
full assurance that the eveniug had been profitably 
as well as pleasantly employed. 

“Bed Head.” 


Sfc. Cscilia Phibmatlioaii Association. 

The twelfth regular meeting took place Novem- 
ber 20th. At this meeting Sir. SIcGinnis presented 
himself for membership, and, after complying with 
the conditions, was unanimously elected a member. 
The following members read compositions and de- 
claimed various selections: D. Hogan read a com- 
position on “Generosity.” T. Foley, on “The 
Tongue.” L. Hayes on “ Skating.” W. Fletcher, on 
the “Parent’s Love.” C. Slorgin declaimed the 
“Indian Warrior’s Eeply.” C. Peterson, “The 
Drummer-boy of Shiloh.” W. Dodge, “Tribute to 
Washington.” J. SIcGuire, “ A witt^- Personation.” 
P. Scott, “Cataline’s Defiance.” B. Roberts, “A 
Parod}" on ‘ Excelsior.’ ” Of the compositions, that 
of L. Hayes was the best ; and of the recitations, 
W. Dodge’s and C. Morgan’s were the bc.‘t deliv- 
livered both in modulation of voice and graceful- 
ness of gesture. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth regular meetings 
came off December 3d and 10th, respectively. The 
Debate licsohcd — “ That War hinders Civilization” 
was discussed at these two meetings. Those who 
took part on the affirmative were C. Dodge, J. 
McHugh, L. Hayes and C. Roth ; those on the neg- 
ative were S. Ashton J. Ward, C. Peterson, T. 
Foley, also 31. JIahony appearing as a volunteer 
in favor of the negative. All did veiy well ; but 
C. Dodge, J. JIcHugh, S. Ashton and J. Ward, de- 
serve particular mention ; and C. Dodge deserves 
also great credit for the manner in which he 
opened and closed the debate. Rev. Father Lem- 
monier received the debate, and give his decision 
in favor of the affirmative. After a brief and 
pointed speech by B. F. DeSales, the meeting 
adjourned. D. Hog.\x, Cor. Sec., pro tern. 


“Mr. SinTHERS, how can yon sleep so? The sun 
has been up these two hours.” 

“Well, what if he has?” said Smithers. “He 
goes to bed at dark, while I'm up till after mid- 
night.” 


Senior’s Orchestra. 

3Ir. Editor: Thinking yon will be pleased to 
learn the progress of music in the Senior depart- 
ment — the orgaization of an orchestra — permit me 
to call your attention to the following: 

The first meeting took place Wednesthiy, Nov. 
loth, and from the proceedings, I make this brief 
sketch, viz. : 

Instructor — ^Bro. Leopold, G. S. C. 

President — J. A. Loranger. 

Vice-President — Thomas Ireland. 

Sccretarj' — E. A. Watts. 

Treasurer — ^W. S. Atkins. 

Censor — ^R. Crenshaw. 

It shall be our greatest endeavor to interest the 
lovers of dancing during the winter holidays, and 
entertain them on some festival evening, and relieve 
their minds from Greek, Latin, eta 

E. A. Watts, Sea 


IxDi.tx.v. Cities. — The census returns of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Indiana, show that Indi- 
anapolis, Kokoma, Logansport and Elkhart, are the 
only ones that have increased over one hundred 
per cent. The ratio of increase is larger in Logans- 
port than in any other city, and second to this ratio 
ii that made by Indianapolis. Terre Haute and 
C rawfonlsville are next best in ratio. The greatest 
actual increase was in Indianapolis as first, Evans- 
ville as second Terre Haute third Fort Wayne 
fourth, Logansport fifth, Lafayette si.xth. South 
Bend seveut h, J effersonville eight, Richmond ninth, 
3Iadison tenth. New Albany eleventh, Elkhart 
twelfth, Crawfordsvllle thirteenth, Connersville 
fourteenth, Yieennes fiifteenth, Greeneastle sLv- 
tcenth, Kokomo seventeenth, Anderson eighteenth, 
Cauuclton nineteenth, and Aurora twentieth. 


The members of the St. Cecilia Philomathcan 
Association return their cordial thanks to Profes- 
sor M. T. Corby, AM., for his zealous labors in 
training the young vocalists for the entertainment 
on the 0th of November; also to Professor W. J. 
Ivers, A.3I., for producing, on the same occasion, 
and for the first time in Washington hall, a perfect 
scientific representation of the tcrpsichorcan art. 

C. HuTcniNGS, j 

R. St.vlev, 

V. H.VCK3LAX, )- Commute:. 

J. RmiLEy, 

S. Duirx, 


Light Liteii.\ture for R.ailw.vy Re-vm-Xg. — 
Our young friends will thank us for directing at- 
tention to some Sanscrit books which we find an- 
nounced. If the works are as ’charming as their 
titles, they have a rich treat in store. Here are a 
few of them: — “Swapanchaksabarimranambnsnt- 
rostotra.” “ Trigunatmikakalikastotry,” “Hpan- 
galoptaveatokyapano,” and “ Anantaehaturdasiv- 
takathara.” They will relieve the tedium of a 
journey, especially if the train jolts a little, and 
they can be recommended for birthday presents. 


The members of the Sk Cecilia Association re- 
turn a vote of thanks to the members of the St. 
Aloysius Philodemic and St. Edward Literary So- 
cieties for their pleasant entertainment, given on the 
evening of the 22d of November, and they take 
this occasion to say that they were highly delighted 
with the rich, literary treat afforded them that 
evening. 

C. Burderl, 1 

S. Ashton, >- Committee. 

C. Dodge, ) 


A F.tsnioN.VBi.E belle was frightened almost out 
of her wits a few mornings since on discovering, 
snugly ensconced in her chignon, an innocent little 
mouse, which had crawled into, and made a bed of 
that feminine adornment, while its fair owner slept. 
Moral : Eveiy lady should keep a cat in her chignon. 




SAXXTT 1£AB?’S ACADEICT. 


St. JIarv’s Ac.adeht, > . 
December 13, 1870. f 

A RHYMING CHR051CI.E. 

On the 23th nit., seven o’clock in the even, 

A second instructive lectnre was given 
By Father Carrier, on the “ Records of Bocks,” 
Agreeing with Scriptnre. Any skeptic who mocks 
At the Record of Moses, wonidhavc wilted with sham* 
To have heard this learned lecturer boldly proclaim 
God’s truth, as in Scriptnre and science revealed ; 

And never again have attempted to shield 
Infidel pride, ’neath the specious bold mark 
Of pretentious, false science. A sonl-killing task. 

Given by Lucifer, to those whom he rules 
To poison the youth, in their proud, godless schools^ 
Our ChrisUan philosopher performed his task well. 

So condensed was his lecture, — truth — in a nnt-shelL 
Many thanks, we present, from our studious youth. 

For making e’en Hocks speak out for God’s truth. 

On the 29th and 20th, at the same hour. 

Professor Beleke held forth in great power. 

On the subject of “Language, ” as a Heaven-sent hooB, 
To bring minds and nations in Imrmonious attune. 

This versatile linguist, and scholar profound, 

■With original thoughts, made his lectnre abound ; 

And graced the most rugged and primitive stems. 

With the richest ideas and eloquent gems. 

Language, God’s gift, telegraph of the mind. 

Golden chain, whose strong links nnite human kind.; 
Links dropped from the hand of our Father above 
To bind His own children with fetters of love. 

These thoughts, grand and solemn, were happily gracei 
By flowers of poesy, properly placed 
’Mong the foliage which decks the magnificent trea 
Of “ Language ’’—the foli.ige of fine imagery. 

All listened with interest ; it was to the mind 
A repast, with pleasure and profit comb’med. 

On the eight of this month, with joy celebrated 
Our “ national feast.” All hearts were elated 
"With holy delight, as we gathered around 
God’s Alt.ar, with love and homage profound. 

To thank Him for making a creature so pure — 
Immaculate Mary 1 How happy, secure. 

Are the faithful who copy this model so fair ; 

This pearl of creation, so spotless and rare ; 

This one, whom God gave ns her sex to relieve 
From the odium and blame, incurred by frail Eve. 
Many Children of Mary, on her Feast were enrolled^ 
And the “ Angels ” received in their little fold , 

Seven sweet little girls, who promised to love 
The dear Guardian Angels, God sent from above 
To watch o’er their footsteps. ’Twas touchingly sweet 
To sec youth and innocence lovingly meet 
Before God’s altar, their love to express. 

For her, whom all generations shall bless. 

The House of Loretto— that nursery of prayer— 

Was adorned, on the tenth, with devotion and care ; 
’Twas the day of pious commemoration 
Of its miraculous, triple translation. 

The altar with flowers and lights decorated. 

The B’lshop of Detroit there celebrated 
Holy Mass ; then gave us a fervent discourse^ 

Replete with instruction, be-auty and force. 

Father Joos, of Monroe, a learned, holy priest. 

Said his Mass in Loretto ; ’twas a joyful feast. 

At night Father General benediction bestowed. 

And a lecture, in which faith and piety glowed. 

Five Masses— Benediction 1 Oh, what holy cheer,; 

We feel that indeed it is good to be here. 

Our own s.aintly B’ishop, so gentle and meek. 

Called at St. Mary’s, kindly to seek 
Help for the orphans ’neath his fatherly care. 

That they in the joys of Christmas may share. 

At noon an illnstrloirs visitor came. 

One whose high titles adorn his fair name — 

General Dodge, of Iowa, friendly and kind. 

He gave ns a treat from his welUinformed mind. 

In form of a “ lectrrre,” rich, racy and true. 

On “ Spain and the Spaniards a ]|athy review 
Of his travels abroad. Our thanks we return 
To General Dodge, in whom we discemj 
A courtcotrs friend. Long life and good health. 

We wish him , with stores of heavenly wealth. 

Christmas is now the great topic and theme 
Of social chit-chat. The Mini ms e’en dream 
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©f large Christmas trees, 6o» ions and mince pies. 

The Juniors think time very tardiiy hies. 

Santa Claus is now busy iireirarhig his sleigh, 

To revisit St. Mary’s on next Christmas day. 

In our next we will tell you, as well as we can. 

The comical tricks of that droll little man. 

In advance we now wish, with hearts warm and true, 
A bright happy Christmas. Till then, French adieu. 

p. S. — Friend Scholastic : A secret, we’ll whisper 
quite low, 

(Xow please do not tell anyone that yon know) : 

Our first Seniors and graduates publish two papers. 

The “Gazette” and the “Trumpet. Now all the 
droll capers — 

The fun and i/on mois — tliat happens or passes. 

Among these arch and brilliant lasses, 

Are found in these papers. "What a budget of fun ! 
But please keep this secret. Dou’t tell any one. 


On the Feast of the Immaculate Coucciition, De- 
cember 8th, the follovriug little Misses were re- 
ceived as aspi.iants into the Society of the Holy 
Angels : IMisses 3L Cummings, E. Horgan, A Hose, 
P. Prince, P. Lloyd, 3L Sneeney, and IL Lloyd. 
The reception took place in the Church. They 
were, received by Veiy Eev. Fatiier General. Be- 
fore the reception Fatlicr General spoke a few 
words, explaining the ceremonj-, and congratulat- 
ing those who were to be received. 

■ H. Gross, See. . 


<• T.tBLzs OP noxoR — SR. det’t. 

Dcccniler S. — ^Misses S. Rpiero, J. Leoni, S. Spil- 
.lard; C. Groveling, H. Duggan, A. Miraick, H. 
Stephenson, E. Dickerhoff, P. Sammons, R. Snood, 
3L Ward. 

Dccemler 12.— -Misses R; Devota, G. McMahon, 
E. Finley, 3L Finley, L. Ogden, L. DulHeld, R. 
Pox, L. Dooley, K. Powel, A Mast. 

DOXOR.VBLE XTEXTIOX— SR. DE’T. 

Graduating Class — 3fisses H. ATel, A. Sturgis, 
A. Radin, 31. Eiirwan, H. 3Ioriarty, K. Young, A 
Locke, B. O’Kiell, A 3Iillard, C. Foote, A Rhine- 
hart 

First Senior Class — ^Slisses 31. Toherty, M. Dil- 
lon, 3L Shirland, 3L Kellogg, E. 3Iarshall, J. 
Ho^e, A Clarke, L. Parks, J. Forbes, A Borup, 
G. Hurst, H. Finley, A Cornish, K. Robinson, 31. 
Shanks. 

: Second Senior Class — •3Iisscs K. Zell, 3L Coch- 
rane. 3L Bucklin, S. O’Brien, A Casey, K. Brotvn, 
E. Finley, E. Ray, A. Shea, A Todd. 

Third Senior Class — ^Misses R. Pox, E. Shea, L. 
Dooley, K. Powell, L. Duffield, L. Ogden, S. 
Hoover, 3L Finley, E. Hendricks, 3L Getty, 3L 
Kefh, A Clarke, L. Kiel, L. Jones, 

First Preparatory' Class— 3Iisses 31. Lctoumeau, 
E. 3IcFarland, I. IVilder, R. Kelson, F. Sammons, 
R. Ritchie, 31. Ford, B. Cable, E. Price, C. Woods, 
31. Wicker, K. Boyd, L. Clancy, 3L Kreutzer, A. 
Robson. 

Second preparatory Class — 3Iisscs R. Devoto, F. 
Slurjihy, Z. Ozboume, E. Greenlcaf, 3L 3IcIntyTe, 
A Lloyd, E. Boyland, 3L Prince, A Emmonds, L 
Bound,' H. 3Ic3rahon, L. Tinsley, 3L Cummings, 
M. Hoover, S. Honeyinan. 

Third Preparatory Class — 3Iisses S. Classen, A 
Frazer, K. Mc3Iahon, 3L Roberts, 3L Sweeney. 

- FREX'CII. 

First Class— 3Iisses 3L Shirland, R. Spiers, 31. 
Kirwan, K. Robinson, K. Young. 

Second Class— 3Iisses H. Tinsley, G. Hurst, K, 
Borup, 31. Quan, K. Gross, A Clarke. 

' GERilAjr. 

Third Class— 3Iisscs K Powell, S. Hegue, K. 
3Iillard. 

First Class— Mis^ E. Kirwan, K. 3Iillard, K. 
Robinson, E. Ray, 3L Dillon, L. Marshall, A 
Woods. 3L Ward. 

Second Class— 3Iisses L. Hoyt, 3L Bucklaw, A 


Clark, A Radin, R. Spiers, 31. Hcth, 3L Lange, L. 
Duffield, E. Wood, D. Green, 31. Quan, F. Buttcis. 

IVater-Color Painting — Slisses K. Young, 31. 
Shanks, K. Robinson, K. Parks, A Robson, E. 
Ray, 31. Dillon, L. 3I.irshall. 

Oil Painting — 3Iisses K. 3Iillard, E. Kirwan, K. 
Robinson, 31. Ward, A. Robso.’!, E. Riy, A. Clark. 

Crayoning — 3Iisscs E. Kinvan, 31. Dillon. 

IXSTRCJIEKT.VI, MCSIC. 

First Class — 3Iisses C. Foote, J. Hyuidc, 31. Shir- 
land, K. Young. 

Second Glass — A. Borup, A. Carmody, K. Park?. 

Second Division — ^31. Kclogg, A Clarke, A 
Cornish, G. Hurst. 

Third Claz-s — ^31. Ward, B. O’Kicl, F. Bo.inell. 

Fourth Cltiss — C. Forb=:, L. Ogden, K. Brown, 
S. Emonds, L. Jones, 31. Prince. 

Fifth Class — 3. Kearny, 31. Kearny, E. Green- 
leaf. A 3Iast, 31. Lange, A. Shc:i. 

Sixth Class — J. 3Ii!lis, 31. Gilty, Z. Ozboumc,3r. 
Kash, 3L Dillon, J. Leoni, R. Fo.x. 

Seventh Class — L. Southerland, A. Frazer, K. 
Callahan, S. Cummings, S. Honeyman, K. Boyd, 
K. Haymmid. 

Eighth Class — ^F. Rush, L. Tinsley, L. Woods. 

Kinth Class — A Rose, 31. Hildresto, L. H:irrison, 
F. Butters, H. Horig.in. 

Haqi — 31. Shirland. 

Guitiir — ^31. Wise. 

Harmony — ^31. Shirland, K. Y'oung, K. Paries, A. 
Carmody, C. Foote. 

Theoretical Classes — ^A Rhinehart, 31. Kirwan, 
A Clarke, A. Todd, B. O’Kiel, J. Hogan, A. Shea, 
A Borup, H. Kiel, A. CornLh, G. 3IcDongall, A. 
Locke, A Sturgis, J. Forbes, J. Tucker, D. Greene, 
31. Jjange, L. Ogden, L. 3Iarshal!, L. Tinsley, E. 
Grcenleaf, A. Frazer, L. Harrison, F. Prince. 

TABLES OF nOXOR— JR. BEf’T. 

December 1. — ^31. Kearny, K. Gross, M. Quan, 
P. Prinee, J. Kearney, F. Rush, C. Stauffer, F. 
Lloyd, G. Darling, H. and M. Ely. 

December 9. — ^L. Kiel, L. Jones, A. Clarke, 31. 
Kreutzer, L. Tinsley, 3L Hoover, S. Honeyman, L. 
3Yood, 31. Hildreth, K Lloyd. 

lIOXOR.tBLE JIEXTIOX— JR. BEF’T. 

Junior Preparatory Class — ^Misses A Byrne and 
E. Horgan. 

First Junior Class— 3IisscsA. Rose, L. Wood, L. 
Harrison F. Prince, 31. Reynolds, H. Ely. 

The election of officers in the Sodality of the 
Children of 3Iary, was held on the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, 1870. The following was 
the result : 

President — ^H. 3Ioriarty. 

Vice-President — E. Kirwan. 

Secretan' — ^K. Young. 

Treasurer — ^31. Kirwan. 

Sacrislau — A. Locke. 

Librarian — B. O'Kcill. 

Ou the same day' were admitted as members : 
3Iisses L. Dooley and C. Woods; as aspirants: 
3Iisses 31. Ford, 3L Hcth, ' S. Spillard, A Casey’, 
E. Dickerhoff, 3L SIcIntyre, 31. Prince, E. Shea, 
R. Spiers, J. and R Leoni, J. Falvey, 5. EJassen, 
A. Lloyd. 

31. B.\uer, of Paris, has taken a patent for the 
manufacture of steel printing types. The inventor 
says tlmt, with a singie machine and steam to the 
extent of one nominal horse-power, he can pro- 
duce 33,000 types in twelve hours, and that while 
the faces are the most perfect and more ciurable, 
the types themselves are cheaper than those in 
general use. 

They have a noiseless street pavement in London. 
A part of Holbom has been laid with a smooth, 

“ patent asphalt, ” over which the wheels of cabs 
and wagons roll without clatter. The daily Kews 
demands that a fair trial should be gven to this 
pavement, and indulges in dreams of the day when 
the traffic of London shall guide through the streets 
“ as noiselessly as the gondolas of Venice.” 


E. S. & M. S. RAILWAY. 


Wint-tr Arrangement. 

now lea\o Scutb Bend ns folIo\\6 : 

Leave Soutu Bend •.) •‘15 n. in, 

“ 12 17 p ni. 

“ W->p m. 

“ “ ■ 12 37 u tn. ‘ 

■\Vay Freight, 3.40 p. in 


BAST. 

Arrive at Biiflalo 4.10 a. m 
“ 4 10 a m 

“ 2 CO p. HI 

“ 5.5n p. m 

“ OoOp.m 


I/Cavo South Baud 5.10 p. m. 
** •* 3 Ofl a ni. 

“ “ 6.07 a. m. 

“ C 3d p. in. 

Way Freight, 9 35 a in. 


GOJBG IVBST. 


Airhe at Chicago S 20p. m 
0 5un. m 
820 n. m 
10 10 p. ni 
l*.5U p. m 


flaking connection witli all trains West ami ^Corth. 

Fi$r fnM details, see tlie Couipauy’s poalert .iitd time tables 
at the dHpot and other public placp-s. 

I’nnn- aie nm by Cleveland time, which is 15 minutes 
r.i>ter tl an South Head lime. 

CUAKLHs F. il.vTi’lI. General S»iper?ntend**nt, Toledo. 

C. I*. Lslvnd, General F.is.«eii^er Agent, Toledo. 

111K&3X BkOWX, Agent, South iJenil. 


CEOSSIKG. 

Goikg Jf oRTn — E.KpreS3 passenger, 4.20 a. ni ,and 7:30p.m. 
Freight 4:(Lj p, in. 

Goi.vg South— E xpress passenger, 11:13 a. in., and 0:20 p. m. 
Freight, 4:50 su ni. 


Tlxc 

A Catholic Jout.xal. p.arncularly devoted to the IFolv Jacth- 
er of Cod. iMiblf.^hed weekly at Xotre D.tine University. Indiana, 
eccuuniged and approved by the highest authority of the Church. 

TERMS: 

Life .subscription. $20, pv} aide In advance, or by instnlL 
incuts p.iiit wltiiiii the je.ir. 

For 5 yc.irs, $10, in advance. 

For 2 years in advance. 

For 1 3 e.ir, $1. in adv.uice. 

Single LOpie-* lO cents. 

To c1ub.< of ten 'nb-cribers for one year, eleven copies of the 
Aa£ Macia tor $25. in niitRUce. 

To cJnhs of ten -nb-enbers, for two years, eleven copies of the 
Avr Makia for ^15, in advance. 

To club'V of twenty subscriber', f*»r one year, twenty»Cve copies 
of the Ave Mvbia for S.V). in advance. 

The jfO'tage of the Avb Mauia Is but five ceat« a quarter, of 
twenty cents a year, when paid in ffffra/ice— either by remittance 
to the mailiug olUce here, or paid at the siihscriher's post o0ce. 



Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Si. Math’s .4cu>e.mt, nnder the direction of the Sisters of tho 
Holy Cross, is sitnateU on the St. .loscph River, ciglity.six miles 
east of Chicago, via Michigan Southern Hailroad, and two miles 
from the fiouriiihing town ofSomli Bund. 

Tlio sito of St. Mark's is one to claim the arlmlrafton of every 
beholder. It would appear tliat nature had autiU]Mtcd tlie use 
to which the grounds were to be applied, and had di-pi^vd her 
ndrnutnge.s to meet the requirements of ^nch an estabiishment. 
Magnificent forest trees ri^ing from the banks <d one of the most 
beautilul rivers in the Mi«»issipi)i Valley Mill *.rnud in rative 
grandeur; the music of bright w'uters and healthtni breezc» in- 
spire .ictivity and energy, while the quiet sednsiou invites to re- 
llcctiOD and study. 

VTc are Inqipy to inform our patrons that we h.ne. at length 
been able to realize a long cherl'lied desire of opening a School 
of Design, where choice models iu busts, chromes and oil paint- 
ing in the difierent buhonig have beeu collected, and vvhete full 
coursos win be given by eincicnt teachers in all the various 
dep.irtmcuis of Bruw ing mid Painting. 

For Catalogue, addi ess 

3IoTfl&n M. Angela, Superior. 

St, Marj's Academy, 

octS-70 2votre Dame P. O., Indiana, 


UEIVEBSITY OF ITOTEE DAME, IIIDIAEA. 

Founded in 1812, and Chartered in 1814. 


This Institution, incorporated in 1844, enlarged in ISGG, and 
fitted up with all the nioderu improvements, ullords acconimo- 
dutlon to five humlml Students. 

Situated near the Michigan Southern & Xortheni Indi.Tna 
Railroad, it is easy of access from all parts of the United States. 


TERMS: 

Matriculation Fee ? 

Board, Bed and Bedding, and Tnitlou (Latin end Greek) ; 
'Washing and Ideudiug of Linens ; Doctor's Feo and 
Medicine, audattemlance iu sickness, per cessiou effive 

inoutliB 

Fiench, Gennun, Italian, Spanish, Ifebrew and Irish, 

each 

Instrumental Music 

■Use of Fiatio 1 

Use of Violin. 

Dmwiug 

Use of Philosophiail and Chemical Apparatrs 

Graduation Fee Com’l $5 t'O; ^c. $S 0*'^; Cla. 

Students who spend tlieir Summer Vacation at tho Col- 
lege are charged, extra 


5 CO 


150 00 

10 CO 
12 50 

10 to 

2 CO 
15 00 
5 00 
10 00 

35 CO 


Tauments to he made invariably in advance. 


Class Books, Stationary, etc., at current prices. 

Tho first Ses«.ion begins ou tho first Tuesday of September, 
the Second ou the 1st of Februaiy. 

For further particulars, address 


President. 


